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Volume XXXVIII, No. 16 


The Conant Report on the High School 


“Elimination of the small high school” is “a top pri- 
ority” in the program recommended by James B. Conant, 
a proposal that Robert M. Hutchins calls “impossible” and 
“undesirable” in some areas. Dr. Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard University, reported his study in the 
book, The American High School Today (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.00). Dr. Hutchins, former chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, now president of the Fund for the Re- 
public, spoke with Dr. Conant on a radio program broad- 
cast February 18, 1959, by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The study of the high school was financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, to 
the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 

There are at present about 21,000 public high schools 
in the United States, of which 4,000 are declared to be 
large enough to provide the variety of courses deemed 
adequate by Dr. Conant. How big is desirable bigness? 
Dr. Conant says that there should be 100 pupils in the 
graduating class. 

Dr. Conant addresses his book to the members of the 
numerous local school boards of the nation. He passes no 
judgment on two general systems found in the country: 
in one, a four-year senior high school follows eight ele- 
mentary grades; in the other a junior high school of three 
years comes between six years in the elementary school 
and three years in a senior high school. The study is con- 
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centrated on “high schools with a high degree of compre- 
hensiveness” ; it is not a study of a sample of the 21,000 
schools. One hundred and three comprehensive schools 
in 18 states were visited; school systems in Buffalo, Bal- 
timore, Chicago, and Cleveland were visited. “There is 
no such thing as a typical American high school.” 

A comprehensive high school provides “a general edu- 
cation for all future citizens,” “good elective programs for 
those who wish to use their acquired skills immediately 
on graduation,” and “satisfactory programs for those 
whose vocations will depend on their subsequent educa- 
tion in a college or university.” 

Dr. Conant found eight schools which, in his judgment, 
were satisfactorily fulfilling the three main objectives of 
a comprehensive high school. “In all but a few of the 
schools I have visited, the majority of bright boys and 
girls were not working hard enough. Academic studies 
did not cover a wide enough range. ... Improvement 
would come almost automatically in most schools if seven 
years of English and social studies were required, and 
if, instead of a two-year course in a foreign language, a 
sequence of four years of at least one foreign language 
were offered, provided the counselors emphasized the im- 
portance of foreign language for the academically tal- 
ented boys and mathematics and science for the academi- 
cally talented girls.” 

Except for a drastic reduction in the number of small 
high schools, Dr. Conant believes “no radical alteration 
in the basic pattern of American education is necessary in 
order to improve our public high schools.” 

The “academically talented” are “about 15 per cent of 
the high school population,” Dr. Conant writes. For these 
are recommended as a minimum: Four years of mathe- 
matics, four years of one foreign language, three years 
of science, in addition to the required four years of Eng- 
lish and three years of social studies; a total of eighteen 
courses with homework to be taken in four years. This 
program will require at least fifteen hours of homework 
each week.” 

Among other recommendations for improving secon- 
dary education are these: a counseling system, to start in 
the elementary school; an individualized study program 
with no classification of students into such categories as 
“college preparatory,” “vocational” or “commercial”; a 
program of general education required for all students, 
including four years of English, three or four years of so- 
cial studies, at least one year of science; grouping of 
students “according to ability, subject by subject”; a dur- 
able record for each student, in addition to his diploma, 
“of the courses studied and the grades obtained” ; atten- 
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tion to English composition during one-half of the time 
devoted to the study of English ; “diversified programs for 
the development of “marketable skills.” 

Also: “special consideration for the very slow read- 
ers”: special arrangements for the “three per cent of the 
student population” who are “highly gifted”; flexible or- 
ganization of the school day; “prerequisites for advanced 
academic courses”; a policy “that the graduating class not 
be ranked on the basis of grades obtained in all subjects 
and that a valedictorian not be named on this basis” ; an 
“academic honors list”; “equipment for a developmental 
reading program” ; a tuition-free summer school ; offering 
of a “third and fourth year of a foreign language, no 
matter how few students enroll”; requirement of one 
course in physical science or biology; organization of 
home rooms so “as to make them significant social units 
a required course in American government in the 
twelfth grade. 

‘there should be about 9,000 high schools instead of 
21,000. To staff adequately our numerous small high 
schools with teachers of science, mathematics, and foreign 
languages wculd require prohibitive costs. Reduction in 
the number cf schools would “help reduce the teacher 
shortage in important subject-matter areas. Geographic 
considerations in certain parts of the U.S. “make small 
high schools necessary.” But in the wide-open spaces of 
Texas and elsewhere it has been demonstrated that small 
high schools can be eliminated. “I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the differences I have found between small indus- 
triai cities suburLan areas, and the districts I have visited 
in certain large cities.” Secondary education can be im- 
proved “if the citizens in many localities display sufficient 
interest in their schools and are willing to support them.” 


Among other things Dr. Hutchins said the following in 
the address over the CBS radio, as quoted in The New 
York Times, February 19, 1959: 

“Tt is as though Dr. Conant started out to say, ‘How 
can I seem to be making important recommendations 
about education without disturbing anyone who has a 
vested interest in the educational system?’ ” 

“Tf the smaller high schools were eliminated in states 
that were not included in the study, like the Dakotas, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, the children would have to spend 
a very large part of every day in travel. Therefore, as to 
these states and probably as to a good many others, the 
recommendation is impossible and certainly undesirable.” 

“T see no justification whatever for the conclusion that 
only 15 per cent of the American people can be seriously 
educated. I believe it indispensable for us to make the 
effort to educate everybody to the limit of his capacity. 
If we cannot do it, if we can only educate 15 per cent 
in a way that anybody would recognize as education, then 
we ought to reconsider universal suffrage.” 


The Conant report calls attention to America’s “great 
contribution to education—its indigenous comprehensive 
high school,” writes George H. Henry of the Department 
of Education of the State of Delaware, in a review which 
we note by Dr. Henry’s permission. He asks, however, 
“Can the spirit of liberal education be housed in this new- 
ly-evolved form?” 

“Dr. Conant wrestles with the basic design of the high 
school, and deliberately avoids a discussion of content and 
method,” states Dr. Henry. The principal recommenda- 
tions of Dr. Conant “have been debated since 1900,” he 
writes, 


The conditions that brought some high schools to their 
state of excellence are not analyzed, “and the character 
of the community that permitted this kind of schools to 
exist is not defined.” Dr. Conant also “seems to overlook 
the organic nature of the curriculum.” “For instance, 
ability grouping is easy to administer but it creates all 
kinds of problems in the social atmosphere of a school.” 

“The report seems to think of education almost entirely 
as formal schooling.” 


“The chief defect of the high school is that it is grow- 
ing more and more like the community ; its values are in- 
creasingly becoming identical with those of the mass me- 
dia and the business mentality, so that the school can sel- 
dom liberate youth from materialism, ‘success,’ compla- 
ceicy, provincialism, conformity and want-catering. The 
very schools that are used as models are often the ones 
tha> betray the values of liberal education, of democracy 
and Christianity, because they emphasize fact-cramming, 
the passing of objective tests, sterile intellectualism. Their 
graduates go off to college, live, eat, and sleep with others 
like themselves, and the faculty, in the main, scrupulously 
avoids coming to grips with campus values. Coming forth 
from the liberal arts to be teachers, these graduates bring 
about the same values with them as the pupils sitting be- 
fore them. This aspect of education is ignored by the 
Conant report.” 


“The virtue of the Conant study is that it is simple, di- 
rect, practical, full of common sense; not one of its recom- 
mendations is really controversial at all. For that reason 
it may move a board or a faculty or a parent group to 
try this or that change in the direction of a comprehen- 
sive school. The report seems to say that amid the welter 
of vehement controversy over method and content in edu- 
cation, here are some practical changes that meanwhile we 
might begin with.” 


22 Small High Schools Cooperate 


‘“*Small schools have too long modeled themselves after 
big ones,’ ” Frank W. Cyr of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and executive secretary of 
The Catskill Project, is quoted in an article, “Are Small 
High Schools Worth Saving?” by Richard C. Davids. 
(Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
April, 1959.) 

Mr. Davids notes the conclusions of the report by James 
B. Conant to the effect that high schools should be large 
enough to have 100 seniors and offer four years of science, 
four years of any foreign language, and three years of 
mathematics. 

In the upper Catskills of New York state 22 small rural 
high schools in three counties—each with total enroll- 
ment of less than 100 pupils for all grades—have carried 
on intensive cooperation so that they can provide four 
years of science, four years of foreign languages, three 
years of mathematics. They also have “guidance, coun- 
selors, nurses, speech therapists, dental hygienists, psy- 
chologists,” all recommended by modern authorities on the 
American high school. 

These results have been achieved by the Catskill Area 
Project in Small School Design and were initiated by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, New York, es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Davids tells how these 22 small high schools have 
gone about their cooperative plan: 

“By having one teacher conduct two or even three 
classes during the same period in the same room. ... 
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“By sharing services. Two, three, or four schools use 
the same psychologist, nurse, counselor. It works. 

“By ‘schoo! aides’ who do dozens of jobs so teachers 
can spend their time teaching. 

“By using lessons by experts, put down on film, tape, 
and other devices. 

“By correspondence courses under a teacher’s direction. 

“By special Saturday classes for the gifted. 

“Other schools in New York are trying these th. ngs, 
too... . Another such project is going on in Coiorado. 
_.. Member schools pool their ideas, but there is no pre- 
scribed master plan. Each school decides :xactly which 
things it wants to try.” 

Dr. Cyr is further quoted: “ ‘Actually, ‘ze informal, 
family-like sinall school has some real advartages. Like 
a railroad, the big school can handle big crowds efficiently. 
But the small school—like an automobite—can do many 
things a railroad can’t. One “car-full” of five or so pu- 
pils within a school can travel at one speed, either faster 
or slower than the next car-full.’ ” 


“Who Runs Our Schools?” 


“Tn many school systems superintendents and school 
boards do not agree on the crucial problem of who is sup- 
posed to do what, on what is policy-making and what is 
administration,’ Neal C. Gross, associate professor in 
the School of Education, Harvard University, writes in a 
book, title above (New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
1958. $4.75). The author interviewed about half of the 
superintendents and school board members in the state of 
Massachusetts. He supplies documented answers to such 
questions as, “What holds school superintendents back ?” 
“Who blocks the public schools ?” “Who supports the pub- 
lic schools?” “Who applies what kind of pressures?” 
‘\Vho is subjected to pressures ?” 

In addition to marked variation in opinions of super- 
intendents as compared with members of school boards, 
Professor Gross found widely differing views among 
school board members themselves, and also found that 
education, income and religion of members were related 
to certain of these opinions. For example a “significantly 
larger proportion” of school board members who were in 
the lower income groups viewed federal aid for education 
as desirable than those in the higher brackets. Also, “the 
higher the educational level of a board member, the less 
likely he is to favor ‘teaching the superiority of the Amer- 
ican way of life in all things.’ “School board members 
in general look with much greater favor on the use of 
teaching materials in the schools provided by business 
groups such as the National Association of Manufacturers 
than they do on the use of materials provided by labor 
organizations.” Persons on school boards with middle in- 
tomes were judged to be more venturesome or progres- 
sive than those of lower and higher incomes. Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians on school boards expressed 
more opposition to sex education in the schools than per- 
sons of other or no religious affiliation. 


The pressures on the schools come from literally a 
score of sources. Professor Gross believes that this situa- 
tion could be improved by developing “formalized pro- 
cedures” for dealing with pressures. Also, one of the best 
defenses against pressures is to deal with critical situa- 
tions early. Another device is the establishment of the 
titizens’ advisory council or committee composed of indi- 
viduals who represent different segments or interests. 
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Responsibility for dealing with these various problems 
is declared to rest on superintendents, school board mem- 
bers, teacher's organizations, training institutions, lay or- 
ganizations, and, not least, ua individual citizens. 


“How Good Are Your Schools?” 


The question above is the title of a section in the NEA 
Journal, Washington, November, 1958. The section “be- 
gins with a general statement concerning elements of a 
good school system and is followed by questions for lay 
and professional people to study and consider in evaluat- 
ing their local schools.” The section is reprinted in a 
booklet also containing other materials and available at 
$1.00 for 10 copies, from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Will Public Schools Survive?” 


Public schools can no longer be taken “for granted,” 
R. L. Hunt, executive director, Department of Religion 
and Public Education, Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches, said in an address before 
a seminar convened by the Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, New York East Annual Conferece of The Me- 
thodist Church, 1959. This review is written from a mi- 
meographed copy of the address. 

“Public schools are under stress.” Issues related to 
them are often decided by close votes in local elections. 
Also, sometimes only small percentages of the voters turn 
out for an election. In many places, political power is in 
the hands of grand-parents. We are a mobile people in a 
mixed society. There is a trend toward larger school dis- 
tricts. The personnel of school staffs changes rapidly. 
Immigration and race problems have made the school situ- 
ation more and more complex. Public schools have diffi- 
culty in dealing with matters of religious concern. 

Parochial schools grow in number and enrollment year 
by vear, and there are serious proposais that we, the U.S., 
¢rant tax support for religious schools as is done in many 
nations. Should such a policy be adopted along with ex- 
clusion from public schools of things religious, public 
schools might no longer serve the majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Among the concluding paragraphs are the following: 

“Public schools did not come easily in the first place. 
They were chosen by the American people in preference 
to other options, such as those now again being pushed. 
If the issues are known, the consequences assessed, I be- 
lieve the American people will again choose public schoois. 
The American people will not deliberately choose to open 
the way to the religious quarrels and persecutions which 
have long troubled the countries using compulsion and tax 
money for church purposes. What has happened in public 
schools has been good for religious institutions as is wit- 
nessed by record-breaking enrollments in churches and 
synagogues. In view of the record, we can have faith in 
our principle that religion is good to the extent it is free 
and voluntary. I invite you to compare the vitality of 
the churches in the United States with those of other 
countries in which the proposed policies are in effect. . . . 

“Will public schools survive? They should, on the 
basis of the record, and the prospect of their greater use 
in the future, survive as schools open to all the children 
of all the people. Whatever the best, the wisest, the 
wealthiest parent desires for his own child, that we should 
desire for all. Our religion teaches us that every child 
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matters to God, that God sees as done to Him what is 
done even to the least and the last child. 

“Public schools can survive as the chosen instrument 
of religious people for the achievement of definite and 
limited purposes which serve purposes of citizenship and 
religious education. To the extent public schools teach a 
child to read, they prepare him to read the Bible. If you 
have to do that separately, you can not do it as well as 
the school planned to serve all the children of all the com- 
munity. And so with your purpose to prepare a voter, 
preparation for vocation, for personal enrichment—all 
part of your religious purpose. 

“Public schools will survive if you and people like you 
pay the price of intelligent participation in the political 
processes by which public school policies are determined, 
by which expenditures of tax funds are determined. If 
you and your churches are to commit your children to 
public schools, you bear the responsibility of making sure 
they are good schools. If as a church, vou advise your 
members to choose public schools, everything that happens 
to and in public schools must matter to you. .\s part of 
the community, you must assist in maintaining good 
schools.” 


Cost and Quality of Education 


Money may not be everything when it comes to pro- 
ducing better schools—but of all the factors which influ- 
ence quality in education, it is the most important. 

This is the conclusion drawn from a study by the Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School Finance of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The study seeks to replace hearsay and 
guesswork surrounding the relationship of cost to quality 
in education with research findings, (Does Better Educa- 
tion Cost More? 1959. 50 cents). 


The big question facing school boards, state legislatures, 
and even the United States Congress as they debate how 
much money to spend for education, is this: Does more 
money actually mean better schools? 

The NEA study reports: “A good educational pro- 
gram is not guaranteed by high expenditure alone any 
more than a good crop of corn is guaranteed by adequate 
rainfall alone. But good education is no more likely to 
occur under poor expenditure conditions than a good crop 
of corn under inadequate moisture conditions, regardless 
of the other desirable factors.” 

Closely related to this answer are these findings: 

A higher quality education is generally provided in 
school systems which spend larger amounts per pupil; 
lower quality education is generally provided in school 
systems which spend smaller amounts per pupil. 

All evidences of superior quality in education are not 
found in all high-expenditure school systems, but they are 
found more often in high- than in low-expenditure dis- 
tricts. 

Specifically, when communities spend more money on 
their schools, they generally are able to employ and do 
employ more and better teachers. They are able to and 
do provide better materials and other aids to good teach- 
ing. They get better teaching. The amount of schooling 
provided is greater because longer school terms are main- 
tained. There is better attendance and pupils remain in 
school longer. Higher scores on achievement tests are 
mode both in the three R’s in elementary school and on 
academic tests in high school. And the quality of the 
educational program as a whole and of teaching proced- 


ures is generally rated higher by trained observers in the 
higher-expenditure school systems. 

Though the study is concerned primarily with establish. 
ing the cost-quality relationship, it warns that the total 
job of achieving higher quality education in the United 
States encompasses more than money. The effectiveness 
of money can be offset, it says, by political favoritism in 
employing teachers, by a poor community attitude toward 
education, by divisive factions, and quarreling about the 
schools. 

All other things being equal, however, more money buys 
better education, according to this report. 


Federal Funds for Education 


One hundred and thirty-seven “programs of federal 
aid for education” are described in a booklet, Federal 
Funds for Education (Bulletin 1959. No. 2), issued by 
the Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Total fed- 
eral assistance for educational programs in the school 
year 1956-57 amounted to $1,997,825,000, in practical 
terms two billion dollars. The largest category was that 
of the Veterans Administration, $813,955,000. Other 
large amounts disbursed were $490,736,000 by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
$399,381,000 by the Department of Agriculture. 

One of the latest grants is that for public library serv- 
ice in rural areas. The federal appropriation for the fis- 
cal vear ending June 30, 1958, was $5,000,000. 


Can We Afford Good Schools? 


The National Education Association, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has issued, 1959, figures on 
paving for good schools. 

It’s a matter of values, rather than wealth, says the 
report. We have the money to pay for education, but we 
have to decide whether it’s worth as much as new cars 
or late-model hi-fi’s. 

That is the stand supported in the special report 
which NEA has distributed to 700,000 educators. The 
report is entitled Can America Afford Better Schools? 

We put more of our tax money into education 25 and 
50 years ago than we do today, according to the report. 
In 1902, education’s share of all taxes was about 17 per 
cent, and in 1932 it was about 25 per cent. Yet today, 
with the cost of education expected to double in the next 
10 years, only 12 per cent of our taxes go for the 
schools. 

Now, the federal government with its efficient, stream- 
lined collection system brings in almost three out of every 
four tax dollars. Yet it pays only four per cent of the 
cost of public schools. Local and state governments pay 
96 per cent. 

Looking over local and state tax structures, the NEA 
doubts their ability to handle the 100 per cent increase in 
the cost of education over the next decade. Local and 
state debt has risen 182 per cent since 1948. In addition, 
states are hampered by competitive tax exemptions and 
other devices used to attract industry. 

Unless the federal government assumes a reasonable 
share of school costs, it is held, there may be such as: _ 

A 50 to 90 per cent increase in real-estate taxes in thou- 
sands of communities. 

A two to four per cent increase in sales taxes in some 
states. 

An income tax jump of two and a half to five per cent in 
some states. 
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An increase of four to eight cents in cigarette taxes in 
several states. 

In terms of wealth, the leaflet asserts, America can af- 
ford better schools. It points to these economic data: 

The value of all goods and services produced by the 
nation in one year is now $440 billion. That is 70 per cent 
above what it was in 1948. 

Our national income is up 63 per cent since 1948 and 
our personal incomes after taxes and our personal sav- 
ings have increased drastically. Since 1948, according to 
the leaflet, we were able to afford $110 billion for new 
and used cars; $151 billion for alcoholic beverages, to- 
bacco, and cosmetics; and $127 billion for all forms of 
recreation. In the same period, we spent $78 billion for 
public elementary and secondary schools. 


“Exceptional Children” 


The NEA Journal, Washington, December, 1958, con- 
tained a 17-page special section on “Exceptional Chil- 
dren.” “Included are articles on the emotionally disturbed, 
the hard-of-hearing, the partially seeing, the crippled, and 
the mentally retarded, as well as a discussion of school re- 
sponsibility for trainable but non-educable children.” Re- 
prints at 20 cents each are distributed by the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Admiral Rickover’s Concerns 


“Education is our first line of defense—make it strong,” 
writes Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover in the book, 
Education ond Freedom (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1959. $3.50). He expresses special concern for the gifted 
students. “.\ specific aspect of the crisis in American edu- 
cation is the failure of the schools to identify and develop 
our talente! youth. . .. One half of our children who are 
endowed with the ability to enter college and universities 
do not do so.” This is caused not only by lack of funds 
—proper motivation was also lacking. This, thinks the 
Admiral, “is a serious indictment of our schools.” “The 
fault for neglecting our talented children lies in deep- 
seated national attitudes and in faulty educational theo- 
ries and practices.” 

Our social mores are such that we “are hostile to ac- 
ceptance of the fact that children have unequal mental 
abilities and therefore learn at different speeds and cannot 
all climb high on the ladder of education.” The Admiral 
does not propose “a cleavage along class lines,” but rather 
one “along the lines of natural ability.” 

Russia’s Sputnik, in the author’s opinion, “did greatest 
damage to our trust in the American educational system 
...” We are now asking “searching questions about the 
aims of education in a modern technological society and 
how our schools can best achieve them.” 

“What can we do?” Every American should “get into 
the battle for better schools.” When they get into that 
battle, the Admiral states, they will find that “the leaders 
of American public education . . . are more interested in 
retaining their positions and justifying their practices 
than in joining the American people in a thorough reor- 
ganization of our educational system.” He goes so far as to 
say that power is in the hands of a small group who “are 
adamant in rejecting all lay criticism.” 

Among things that should be done, he asks for 25 dem- 
onstration high schools in various sections of the country, 
where the attempt would be made to complete in four 
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years what is usually undertaken in the six years of the 
junior and senior high school. The purpose would be to 
show that a broad liberal arts education could be obtained, 
at least by those inclined toward this type of schooling, 
in about two years less than is now usually taken. Also, 
he thinks, schools should be open for more than 180 days 
a year. 


Soviet Schools and Our Schools 


“The American school cannot ignore the issue of sur- 
vival. We may disagree with both the means and the ends 
of the Russian schools. We may be totally opposed to the 
society the Soviets are building with the help of their 
schools. Yet we cannot close our eyes to the competition 
in which we are involved.” 

This is a generalization made by Fred M. Hechinger, 
education editor of Parents Magazine in the book, The 
Big Red Schoolhouse (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
and Company, 1959. $3.95). 

He interprets the Soviet schools, with all their organi- 
zation and their swift pace, and thinks that by contrast 
our schools seem to have leisurely schedules. 


Russian schools have a system that is the product of 
“single-mindedness” and centralized control. The goals 
of their schools are limited. Their schools are serving 
their society, and displaying power to implement the goals 
of the society. And “there is a world of difference be- 
tween an educated man in a free society and an educated 
man in a slave society.” 


In the U.S.A. one finds local control and diversity. “Ts 
diversity,” asks Mr. Hechinger, “admittedly a crucial part 
in any system of liberty, in itself a guarantee of high 
quality and success?” He submits that extreme /aisses- 
faire will no longer do in public education. “Old cliches 
will have to be abandoned.” Both federal aid and high 
local citizen interest in the schools are regarded as neces- 
sary for improvement. Freedom must be protected while 
the schools present to their pupils more difficult and chal- 
lenging tasks than at present. 


Mr. Hechinger believes it possible to maintain our 
democratic ideals and also attain to better standards and 
organization than now seem apparent in the American 
schools. 


Federal Funds for Parents of Children in 
Parochial Schools? 


“Should the government subsidize the education of chil- 
dren who attend parochial schools * This question was 
put by United Press International. to Rev. Virgil C. Blum, 
S.J., a political scientist at Marquette University, and 
C. Emanuel Carlson, executive director of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, Washington. The 
United Press International syndicated the articles written 
and the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, 1628 
16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C., reprinted these con- 
tributions in its periodical, Report From the Capitol, No- 
vember-December, 1958. 

Fr. Blum asks, as a protection of the constitutional 
rights of those who choose not to attend public schools, 
“that government subsidize their education directly.” 
“This can be done by the certificate or tax-credit method. 
The former entails a direct money grant to parents or 
students to help them pay tuition at the school of their 
choice. The latter entails a partial tax credit on amounts 
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paid in tuition or fees at the school of their choice. This 
credit is subtracted from income-tax.” 

Distinct advantages are seen by Fr. Blum. The methods 
would establish only a government-parent relationship, 
and no government-school relation. It would not make 
for government control of private schools. He also feels 
that “the confused issue of separation of church and state 
cannot properly be raised.” Fr. Blum refers to the ex- 
tensive payments already made by the federal government 
to veterans for their education at colleges of their choice, 
public or private, or church-related. 

Dr. Carlson fears that the methods proposed would 
have adverse effects on our public school system. He op- 
poses any plan that asks the tax collector “to go after 
funds for religious education.” Obviously, all instruction 
which is formulated for the attainment of religious objec- 
tives must be classified as religious education.” 


“lreedom of the churches must also be understood and 
protected. . . . Dependence on public funds exposes them 
to control by political authorities and to jeopardy by the 
shifting movements of politics.” 

If public funds were available to encourage sectarian 
education, they would be “equally available to all groups.” 
The resuit might be a number of church schools in a com- 
munity, competing with the public schools, and there could 
be a deterioration of our public education. 

“This is not the way to solve America’s educational 
problems.” The American people are giving consideration 
to methods of improving their public schools, There is 
need to spread “the fundamental insights of American 
democracy.” “In this task the churches may well partici- 
pate.” With a proper understanding of the responsibili- 
ties of the church and the home, the churches “can give 
more and better religious education without interfering 
with the improvement of the general education of our 
people.” 


The Teaching of Ethical Values 


“The Kentucky Movement” for an emphasis on the 
teaching of ethical values in public schools is fully de- 
scribed in the hook, Moral Values in Public Education, 
by Ellis Ford Hartford (New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1958. $4.00). Th author is professor of education 
at the University of Kentucky. He records what “has 
been developed on the anvil of practical experience and 
experimentation since 1949.” 

“Central in the great debate over American education 
since World War II has been the broad question of what 
should be the public school responsibility for character 
education,” Professor Hartford writes. 

Proposals that the schools should teach moral and spir- 
itual values come both from thoughtful, responsible per- 
sons and from “every manner of vested interest and spe- 
cial pleading.” 

In Kentucky there have been “pilot schools” and numer- 
ous workshops for teachers. The author has worked with 
some 800 teachers and eight school systems as part of “the 
Kentucky Movement.” 

“Everything reported here took place,” says Professor 
Hartford. The “work includes an attempt to confirm and 
explain the theory of the ‘emphasis’ approach in simple 
fashion, largely by operational means.” In general, the 
program described has been one of testing of the position 
stated several years ago by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in 1951 on the teaching of ethical values in the 
public schools. 


“Teacher Education and Religion” 


For over five years the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, New 
York, has carried on a project dealing ‘“‘with certain of 
the problems of the place of religion in teacher education,” 
by means of a grant from the Danforth Foundation. It 
has now published a Final Report (Oneonta, 1958). 


The Committee in charge states that it has been able 
“to conduct a widely-ranging experimental project de- 
signed to develop and use materials from the field of reli- 
gion to strengthen the curriculum of teacher educa- 
tion.”” The Committee had agreed at the start that “the 
primary aim of the study is to deal directly and objec- 
tively with religion whenever and wherever it is intrinsic 
to learning experiences in the various fields of study, .. , 
It is not the aim of the study to stimulate individual com- 
mitment or to encourage students to explore the resources 
of religion as a basis for durable convictions.” 


One of the publications of the project is the book, 
Teacher Education and Religion, edited by A. L. Sebaly 
(Oneonta, the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1959). The book is a symposium by 
six authors and the editor, telling how the Association, 
“explored for five years, through the work of 15 pilot in- 
stitutions, the relationship of various subject matter dis- 
ciplines to religion.” 


Religious Teaching in Public Schools, 
1776-1861 


There was a marked decline in instruction in religion in 
the public schools of the U.S.A. in the years prior to 
1861, and it was caused largely by “the struggle over 
sectarianism” and not by “hostility or indifference to 
religion as such,” Rev. William K. Dunn, chaplain and 
instructor in religion at Notre Dame College of Maryland 
writes in the book, What Happened to Religious Educa- 
tion? (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. $5.00). 

Many of the American people have held to “two con- 
victions, namely that religion belonged in public education 
and that instruction in sectarian doctrines could not re- 
main in the curriculum.” They thus created for them- 
selves a dilemma, and in the attempt to resolve it they 
“eliminated both religion and sectarianism,” although 
“such seems not to have been their intent.” 

Now almost a century has passed. “The two traditions, 
that religion belongs and that religious liberty must be 
preserved,” must “be kept intact and must also be bal- 
anced,” thinks Fr. Dunn. Horace Mann’s thinking is de- 
clared to have been inadequate. 

Two approaches already suggested for general applica- 
tion are “factual study of religion” and “programs of re- 
leased time.” Educators have a great responsibility to de- 
vote themselves to further operations. 


Reciprocal Relations of Religion and Education 


A study “intended as a contribution to the continuing 
discussion of the role of religion in contemporary educa- 
tion” is presented by Philip H. Phenix, dean of Carleton 
College, in a book, Religious Concerns in Contemporary 
Education (New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959. $3.50). It is directed in the main to those 
“professionally concerned with education,” but should also 
be of use to lay people who think seriously about the is- 
sues dealt with. 
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“\ framework for thinking about religion and educa- 
ion in their reciprocal relations” is thoroughly discussed, 
yith attention to contemporary culture, religion and the 
yarious types of schools, religion and the teacher, religion 
and the curriculum, religion and the administrative 
process. 

The analysis is based on the conception of religion as 
“altimate concern.” “This perspective makes it possible 
to grasp the underlying and governing principles of the 
educative process—as religious directives—in a manner 
not afforded by the more convent*onal outlook on reli- 
gion.” “This demands sustained attevition to the inward- 
ness and depth which are essential ‘s spirituality rather 
than solely to the more obvious religious manifestations 
in beliefs, rites, and institutions.” 

“Under the religious view . . . the enterprise of teach- 
ing and learning is regarded as an adventure toward 
wholeness of personal and corporate life, in which all 
teachers, scholars, and pupils are united.” 

And a school administrator is charged with a large mis- 
sion: “He has a gospel to proclaim—the good news of 
release from ignorance, of passage from the darkness of 
prejudice to the light of understanding and acceptance, of 
freedom through knowledge and skill.” 

“Tt is his privilege to demonstrate the role of the school 
in spiritual leadership through its free and unremitting 
exploration of all the heights and depths of human ex- 
perience. For there is nothing in all the universe which 
properly lies beyond the concern of the school conscious 
of its religious task.” 


“Public Schools and Moral Education” 


“The public school, as presently constituted, is one pub- 
lic institution that does not reflect American society as it 
is,’ Neil Gerard McCluskey, S.J., writes in the book, 
Public Schools and Moral Education (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1958. $6.00). The theme is devel- 
oped by consideration of the influence on public education 
of Horace Mann, William Torrey Harris, and John 
Dewey. 

“The history of the common school,” Fr. McCluskey 
generalizes at one point, “as seen through the works of 
Mann, Harris, and Dewey, shows that the American peo- 
ple have been caught in an unresolved ambiguity. They 
have charged the common school with a responsibility for 
character education, but they do not have a common view 
as to what that entails.” 

Fr. McCluskey, of the staff of America, New York, 
states that in 1900 the enrollment in Roman Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was equal to only 5.2 per 
cent of the total enrollment in all elementary and secon- 
dary schools (Catholic and public), while in 1957, the 
Catholic enrollment was close to 12 per cent of the to- 
tal. He notes that “there are those who are troubled over 
the growth of the Catholic school population in the 
United States.” He states that much of the discussion— 
by Roman Catholics and others — has consisted of the 
“trading in public of epithets,” which has prevented “rea- 
sonable discussion.” 

“A profitable avenue of conversation, for example, 
could explore what modifications the present public school 
might undergo to make broader Catholic participation 
both possible and desirable.” 

“On the other hand, in view of the findings of this 
study, it is legitimate to inquire whether society has not 
expected the impossible from the public school.” It has 
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not been able to inculcate a “unifying philosophy and at 
the same time provide for a religiously based character 
education satisfactory to everyone in our religiously frag- 
mentized society.” 

The American government has succeeded in facing “the 
problem of religious pluralism in the armed forces by co- 
operating with the different religious groups in caring for 
the spiritual needs of the uniformed personnel.” Yet the 
public schools now regard religious pluralism “as some- 
thing nonexistent, irrelevant, or alien.” 

“The final conclusion of the study is more correctly 
a prediction. Unless serious efforts toward compromise 
succeed in modifying present patterns, the American pub- 
lic school will of necessity become increasingly secular. 
This in turn will continue to augment the percentage of 
children in non-public schools placed there by parents who 
desire some religious orientation in the formal education 
of their children.” 


“Religion and the Schools” 


“\Vhat is the proper role of the parochial school in ovr 
society? Does religion (its teachings, observances, and 
symbols) have any place in the nation’s public schools ?” 
These questions, part of a more general inquiry on “Reli- 
gion in a Democratic Society,” are considered in a sym- 
posium by four authors, published under the title above 
by the Fund for the Republic, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. (1959; single copies available on application). 

The above quoted questions are considered in terms of 
more specific aspects as follows: “Do parochial schools 
have any claim on public support? Does a proper under- 
standing of the First Amendment preclude both the teach- 
ing of and the teaching about religion in the public 
school? What is to be said about efforts to find a com- 
mon core of moral and spiritual values which can be 
taught in the schools?” 


The four authors, John Cogley of the Fund’s staff ex- 
plains in the Foreword, express their own views and do 
not speak for any institution or organization. They also 
express widely varying opinions in answering the ques- 
tions. The final product was published after each had dis- 
cussed the matters at issue with the others participating. 

Among many other things, the contributors emphasized 
the following in comprehensive answers to the questions: 

Rabbi Robert Gordis, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York, writes that the state in America is “friendly 
toward religion and respects it as a beneficial activity” ; 
the state should do nothing to injure religion, but “the 
state is precluded from giving religion direct support even 
on a non-preferential basis.” He is doubtful of the wis- 
dom of teaching about religion or of religion in the pub- 
lic schools. 


Robert Lekachman of Barnard College puts forth an 
“un-religious view,” opposing the introduction of religion 
into the public school curriculum and also tax-support of 
parochial schools. “As an unbeliever, I consider religion 
to be much too important in human history to see it re- 
duced to a patriotic exercise in a classroom.” 

William Gorman, former associate director, Institute 
for Philosophical Research, argues for “enabling aid” to 
parochial education by the state, because, in part, he thinks 
that parents who exercise their religious liberty by pa- 
tronizing parochial schools are under a “burdensome in- 
equality.” They pay taxes into a public educational fund 
but are denied any share of that fund for education. 
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F. Ernest Johnson, former director of this Bureau, 
now a consultant in the National Council’s Department 
of the Church and Economic Life, has “found no prob- 
lem so confused, so lacking a ‘universe of discourse’. . . 
as the problem of church-state relations in the United 
States.” He writes that the role of the public school 
“would seem to be limited to making known and under- 
stood the role which religion, as empirical fact, plays in 
the culture itself and in human history.” But “the transi- 
tion from theory to practice is attended by grievous diffi- 
culties.” In the field of religion and education, he re- 
marks that the people of the U.S. have before them “the 
segregation issue in reverse.”” To recognize the problem 
of “double taxation” for those both paying taxes and sup- 
porting parochial schools “is not to prescribe the rem- 
edy.’ The burdensome expense for these persons “should 
disturb the conscience of the community.” But no rem- 
edy seems “presently available.” Non-Catholics express 
“widespread fear .. . that any strengthening of the Cath- 
olic position in our society must impair the status of other 
groups, religious and secular.” Large sections of the pub- 
lic view the growth of parochial education as tending “to 
weaken the public schools.” Only if the fears of non- 
Catholics are removed, can Roman Catholics expect a 
more sympathetic consideration of their problem. In all 
of this ambivalence “is one manifestation of our plural- 
ism. 


“Teaching by Television” 


Well over half a million American students, from the 
first grade through college, are receiving part of their 
classroom instruction by television, according to a joint 
report published, 1959, by the Ford Foundation and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

As of February 1, 1959, according to the report, Teach- 
ing by Television, 117 colleges and universities offered 
courses for credit via television, 569 school districts made 
regular use of televised instruction, and 241 colleges and 
universities offered credit for the nationwide television 
course in modern physics, “Continental Classroom.” 

The report describes educational-television experiments 
that have been supported by the Ford Foundation and 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education involving 
more than 25 colleges and universities and 100 school 
systems and more than 100,000 students and their teach- 
ers. During the past five years, the Fund and the Ford 
Foundation have provided financial support amounting to 
more than $10 million for more than fifty different exper- 
iments at the school and college level involving the use of 
television as a medium of instruction. 

“Practically every course in the school and college cur- 
riculum, from first-grade arithmetic to college zoology, 
is being taught somewhere over television,” the report 
states. 

The report points out that television has “unique ad- 
vantages as a medium of instruction. First, it can vastly 
extend the reach of the nation’s best teachers ; and second, 
it can bring to students educational experiences that are 
quite beyond the potential of conventional means of in- 
struction.” 

Although final conclusions about televisions’s ultimate 
role in education cannot vet be drawn, the report said, 
“the results of experimentation to date have been very 
encouraging.” Experiments supported by the Foundation 
and the Fund, it went on, show, that students learn as 


much—and in some cases more—from televised instruc. 
tion as from conventional instruction, 


Most of the experiments show no significant difference 
in achievement between students in television courses and 
students in regular classes. “This finding is in itself re. 
markable,” the report said, “in view of the newness of 
television . . . the relative inexperience of those who have 
been using it, and the fact that existing school and college 
classrooms . . . and television equipment were not de- 
signed for televised instruction.” 


The Foundation and the Fund also reported the follow- 
ing results from the experiments: 


Two of the most extensive school experiments ( Wash- 
ington County, Maryland, involving some 18,000 students, 
and the National program in the Use of Television in 
the Public Schools, a nationwide project involving in its 
first year nearly 40,000 students in more than 100 public- 
school systems) indicate that superior teaching over tele- 
vision stimulates much better learning on the part of the 
student than ordinary teaching in the classroom. 

Televised instruction requires the student to accept 
more responsibility for his own learning than is the case 
with conventional methods of instruction. 

Students in television classes at the elementary and 
secondary level make more extensive use of the school 
library than students in regular classes. 

Televised instruction has provided a more effective 
use of teaching time and classroom space. 


The use of superior teachers on television has proved 
an important means of upgrading the quality of other 
teachers, particularly beginning teachers. 


Looking to the future, the report notes that “today the 
question is no longer whether television can play an im- 
portant role in education. . . . The question that now needs 
fuller exploration is what kind of a role televison can play 
most effectively.” 

The growth of televised instruction, the report said, 
is part of a “restless stirring in the nation’s schools and 
colleges.” Rising enrollments and a shortage of able 
teachers have led to “a questioning of accepted practices, 
a challenging of long-held concepts, and a search for new 
and better ways of going about the job of providing a 
better education for the nation’s young people... . 

“Television is not a panacea that will cure all the ills 
of American education or solve all its problems. It has 
been described, and rightly so, as the most important new 
educational tool since the invention of movable type, but 
like the textbook the new medium is essentially just that— 
a tool. Like any tool, it can be misused or badly used. 
But if it is wisely and imaginatively used, television can 
play a major role in broadening and enriching the educa- 
tion of American students at all levels of schooling.” 

Copies of Teaching by Television are available with- 
out charge from the Office of Reports, the Ford Founda- 
tion, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


American Education Week 


“Praise and Appraise Your Schools” will be the main 
theme of the 39th observance of American Education 
Week, November 8-14, 1959, under the sponsorship of 
the National Education Association, the American Le- 
gion, the U. S. Office of Education, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Local committees have 
materials available or they may be requested from the 


NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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